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TS: Your way of working is 
very different from painting 
with paint and brushes , 
carving with wood or stone , 
welding steel , or employing 
manufacturers to fabricate 
objects. A lot of the practice 
of art today seems to be about 
big gestures but your art¬ 
making process seems to 
emphasize a very personal 
activity. 


TK: Most of life is made up of 
ephemeral, little, humdrum experiences. 
But if singled out and really observed, a 
small experience can have the emotional 
impact of a grander gesture. Sometimes 
the most powerful situations can happen 
when moments are suddenly brought 
into focus. Experiences are divided into 
bigger and smaller intervals, and the 
small intervals take on an intimate but 
profound aspect that the larger picture 
often doesn’t. My sculptures and 
installations are intimate things and 1 
like art that is intimate. I don’t think 
we should be afraid of it, even though it 
can be very provocative. 



Portrait of a Triangle , 1989 



TS: Your art is also rooted in 
concepts of ephemerality , a 
notion that some might 
consider contrary to the 
tendencies of contemporary 
society. 


TK: I have always been interested in 
observing, looking at materials and 
occurrences while trying to understand 
underlying meanings. For example, 
while in medical school I got completely 
fascinated with bowls of water with 
cotton floating in them. Cotton and 
stainless steel bowls are common items in 
surgery rooms, but I was completely 
intrigued with the understated beauty of 
these dissimilar objects. I became very 
preoccupied with that, and began to 
make works with bowls and other vessels 
of water. I would allow the water to 
evaporate, or float things in it; the end 
result of the water evaporation would 
always leave some visual fields that 
fascinated me as a record of progression 
or decay. 



TS: You talk about the paper 
shapes in the performances as 
characters , and have titled 
the wood sculptures Portraits 
of Rectangles and Triangles. 

Is content inherent in the 
materials you work with , is it 
released through your process 
of intervention , or is it 
realized through the viewer’s 
perception? 


TK: An objectivist would say that 
content rests in the viewer’s perception, 
but I think it’s both. Sometimes content 
is in the material, sometimes I impose 
my will on it. I like the irony of how the 
same shapes can look completely 
different. A rectangle is a rectangle, but 
two rectangles are really two very 
different things. So there is intrinsic 
content in material. The shapes can be 
rational explorations of geometry; that 
formal topology, the science and 
mathematics of making, would be one 
aspect. But there is also an emotional 
content that I would term an irrational 
side. I guess one of the reasons I was 
attracted to minimalism was for its 
attempt to define purity. However, in 
my work I am also seeking to invest 
geometry with an emotional content. 


TS: This seems a total reversal 
of the notion of the artist as a 
maker of objects , and more an 
understanding of the artist as 
a creative problem solver , a 
person whose creative impetus 
is more in the thinking and 
planning and less as an 
artisan. 


TK: An object can sum up a situation or 
feeling. I think that an idea can do 
much the same thing. I coined the term 
"conceptual realism" to reflect the notion 
that ideas can be concrete and directed. 
Conceptual realism doesn’t have so 
much to do with a formal way of 
perceiving things so much as it is a way 
of relating art somehow back into the 
world again. There is more to life than 
paintings and sculpture. The 
possibilities should be wide open so that 
an artist can feel free to think about and 
come up with solutions to all kinds of 
situations. 



Installation: Portraits of Rectangles and Triangles , 

1989-1991 


TS: Tell me more about TK: Conceptual realism refers to ideas 

conceptual realism. as solutions to real problems, rather 

than to what we know as the conceptual 
art that developed in the 1970s, which 
was centered in pure idea. Conceptual 
realism might also be defined as 
"constructive activism." Conceptually 
real ideas need to have some real 
purpose other than to be documented 
and shown, with some resultant 
symbolic meaning. In the 1970s 
conceptual art was a reaction to the 
formalism and commercialism of the 
1960s; I see conceptual realism as very 
much a reaction to the self-contained art 
world of the 1970s and 1980s. 











TS: You are both an artist 
and a practicing physician. 

Do you feel a conflict between 
being a doctor and your desire 
to observe processes and make 
art? 


TS: I see your double career 
as an artist and doctor 
exemplified by the Doctors by 
Phone project. How did that 
project come about? 


TS: It seems rather than 
espousing a philosophy , what 
you are offering people with 
Doctors by Phone is access to 
information. 


TK: I vacillate a great deal between the 
two. To me, art and medicine are not 
mutually exclusive. In fact the two are 
very similar; they both require decisions 
daily and each decision affects another 
decision. Judgment is required each 
time a problem is presented, and the 
process is analogous because in every 
case, either with a patient or an art 
work, you want a positive outcome. My 
background in medicine lent itself to 
projects that incorporate the public 
interest. I love to paint and make 
objects, and I don’t mean to say that 
they have no place or value. I think 
they have great worth. 

TK: I believe that medical science 
should address the whole rather than 
isolated incidents. When I moved to 
New York six years ago, I often got calls 
from friends and acquaintances asking 
for medical advice, and the most minor 
effort on my part would be received by 
the callers as a significant contribution 
to their well-being. I wanted to 
formalize this and have other doctors 
participate, because I felt that a real 
need could be filled. 

TK: This notion of access to 
information is interesting to me because 
in the 1980s, the practice of medicine 
began to emulate many of the 
exclusionary, "me-first," aspects of 
contemporary society. Economics and 
the tendencies toward litigation have 
created a situation where people are not 
allies against disease. Instead, they are 
adversaries cautiously circling around 
each other. My hope is that getting 
people access to information will 
sidestep this impasse. There is a lot of 
mythology still involved in beliefs about 
medicine. Instead of gourds and toads 
and magic potions, there are EEG and 
MRI machines and other kinds of 
symbols that people need to respond to. 

I want to demystify the medical process, 
and hopefully, knock down that 
protective, exclusionary shield that still 
surrounds medicine. 


Why 4 out of 5 

people are afraid to 
call the doctor. 


say it’s 6:45 in 
morning and 
en-year-old has a 
fever. Should you 
day oft and keep 
me from school? 
give him aspirin? 

Or, you’ve lost your sex drive since you started 
blood pressure medication. Is this normal? 

Or, you have some left over antibiotics. Can 
you take them for your sore throat? 

Or, you’ve learned an acquaintance has tuber¬ 
culosis. Are you in danger? 

Eighty percent of those we asked are afraid to 
call their doctors with these kinds of everyday medical 
worries. And, it seems, for good reason: Doctors don’t 
like to be disturbed with them. 

In the daytime, they’re busy with patients. At 
night, well, doctors sleep, too. 

"For many physicians," the Journal of the 
American Medical Association acknowledges in a recent 
article, “telephone calls are at best a bother and at worst 
a liability.” 

INTRODUCING DOCTORS BY PHONE. 

Doctors by Phone was founded by doctors who saw an 
urgent need for a new kind of medical service. It 
would provide practical advice and answers to all kinds 
of medical questions (including, “Is it serious enough 
to bother my doctor?”). 

And it would be available around the clock. 

Today, you can pick up the telephone and dial 
1-900-773-3700. 

When you do, you’ll have the full, undivided 
attention of one of the physicians on our staff. 

Whatever your question, you can feel com¬ 
pletely comfortable asking it. To us, there are no 
unimportant questions. 

And you’re never interrupting us from more 
important work. 

Talking to you is our work. 

CAN YOU REALLY GET USEFUL 
INFORMATION OVER THE PHONE? 

Ironically, the telephone is a very personal way to get 
medical information and advice. 


Think how harried and chaotic office visits can 
be. Nearly half last 10 minutes or less. A Time maga¬ 
zine survey found that about half of all patients are dis¬ 
satisfied with the way their doctors listen to them and 
with the answers they give. 

When you call us at Doctors by Phone, howev¬ 
er, you’ll never feel hurried. We’ll listen closely and 
carefully to what’s troubling you. 

Then we’ll give you clear, accurate medical 
information and practical advice. 

You can trust that the information you get 
from Doctors by Phone is accurate and up to date. We 
keep an extensive medical library, and we are connected 
by computer to medical databases and news services. 
And, of course, our doctors can always consult with 
their colleagues here on staff. 

A MEDICAL COURSE OF ACTION. 

When you have a medical problem, we’ll give you 
advice you can use. 

We might tell you what further symptoms to 
look for, and what to do if they appear. (The fact is, 
three out of four medical problems resolve themselves.) 
We might recommend self-treatment—perhaps a 
simple over-the-counter remedy. If you need to see 
your family doctor or a specialist, we’ll tell you. 

And if need be, we’ll urge you to seek imme¬ 
diate emergency care. (Of course, in a life-threatening 
emergency, your first call should be to 911.) 

Naturally, we can’t give formal diagnoses or 
prescribe medications over the phone. But as doctors 
will tell you—and studies confirm—a large propor¬ 
tion of calls can be resolved with information, advice 
and reassurance. 

Most important of all, we won’t rush you. 
We’ll stay on the line with you until you are satisfied 
with the explanations you receive and you understand 
exactly what to do next. 

ARE THEY REAL DOCTORS? 

You may be wondering who would choose to be a 
"telephone doctor.” 

All of our staff members are licensed physi¬ 
cians who have satisfied the high standards imposed by 
our Medical Advisory Board. 

The Doctors by Phone Medical Advisory 


Board includes some of the most highly respected doc¬ 
tors in the country (see below for a complete list). 
Among them, you’ll find specialists in almost every 
medical field—from family practitioners to psychia¬ 
trists, from pediatricians to surgeons, from cardiolo¬ 
gists to sex therapists. 

Beyond our medical training, all of us have 
been specially trained in telephone medicine—with an 
emphasis on communications skills. 

OF COURSE, YOUR CALL IS PRIVATE. 

All calls are recorded to serve as the "medical record." 
But be assured your call is private. It’s guaranteed the 
same privacy protection all of your medical records enjoy. 

In fact, you don’t even have to give your name 
when you call. 

As all doctors do, we at Doctors by Phone nat¬ 
urally take full responsibility for the information and 
advice we give you. 

Our goal is to support, not replace, your fami¬ 
ly doctor. In fact, our “doctor-to-doctor" service is used 
by physicians (maybe even yours) for information and 
consultation. 

HOW MUCH DOES IT COST? 

Our mission is to provide a much-needed medical ser¬ 
vice at a low cost. To help keep costs down, we have 
eliminated the enormous expense of billing by using a 
“900 number.” 

The consultation fee is three dollars per minute, 
and it will appear directly on your telephone bill. 

While there is no time limit to your call, our 
physicians have been trained to help you find the 
answers you need quickly. The average call, we esti¬ 
mate, will take less than five minutes. 

WE’RE “ON CALL” NOW. 

Since your medical worries aren’t confined to office 
hours, neither are we. 

Our telephones are staffed 24 hours a day, 
every day of the year. Call from any home or business 
phone. 

Cut out the phone number below and keep it 
handy. And next time you wish you could ask a doctor, 
do something you rarely feel comfortable about doing. 

Pick up the phone and ask a doctor. 



The Medical Advisory Board 

John Boyce, M.D., Chairman, Dept, of Obstetrics and Gynecology, SUNY Health Science Center at B'klyn John C. Dubberstein, M.D., Family Practice/Emergency Medicine, Putnam Hospital 
Michael L. Freedman, M.D., Dir, Div. of Geriatrics, NYU Medical Center Thomas Kovachevich, D.O., Asst. Prof, of Family Medicine, Chicago Osteopathic Medical Center Sharon Nathan, 
Ph.D., M.P.H., Assistant Attending Psychologist at The New York Hospital, Cornell Medical Center Robert A. Phillips, M.D., Ph.D., Assoc. Dir., Cardiovascular Training Program, Mount Sinai 
Medical Ctr. Charles A. Sklar, M.D., Dir., Div. of Long Term Follow-up, Memorial Sloan-KeUering Stephen C. Udem, M.D., PLD., Dir, Div. of Infectious Diseases, NJ Medical School, U.M.D.N.J. 


Doctors By Phone: 1-900-773-3700 


Any question. Any time. $3 per minute. 
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TS: Do you think metaphor TK: Yes, definitely. I have a theory 

has a big place in your work? that humans are so vain that we need to 

make everything in our own image. We 
build everything on the same model: it is 
no accident that our factories work like 
us, consuming and then excreting things, 
befouhng everything they are near. 
Another example is the combustion 
engine, which is essentially a 
self-portrait of industrial man. I love 
working with paper because it is an 
open-ended metaphor for humans. It is 
both strong and weak, rigid and flexible. 
It seems so frail but it is not. Rather, it 
has a kind of living spirit. 


TS: The materials you use TK: Paper interacts with nature like 

change radically in response we do: paper’s interaction with weather 

to changes in the environment. provides a metaphor for human states of 

mind; weather affects how we feel and 
act. In Portrait of the Room, for 
example, the work is not only a record 
of the changes in the environment, but 
also a very retinal way of seeing the 
room. It is a way of seeing invisible 
things. The paper characters in the 
Paper Water Dances respond to the 
atmosphere, and to my state of mind at 
the time, which determines how I cut the 
characters, the size and shapes I use, 
the water temperature I use. The 
environment I stage the performances in 
will have its own effect. As in life, there 
are a wide range of subtle variables. 


Award , 1985 









Portrait of This Room, 1990. 
Installation at Curt Marcus Gallery, 
New York, New York. 


TS: So these works are TK: Yes, but they can be both. I’m 

records instead of depictions. trying to depict something, but I am also 

bound by the physical forces I find 
myself in. I know the parameters of 
maximum and minimum humidity when 
formulating an installation; I know how 
it will look at 100% humidity and 0% 
humidity. All the gradations in between 
are results of elements beyond my 
control, such as how the work reacts 
when a number of people suddenly enter 
the room. I play a directorial role in the 
performances in that I control as many 
aspects as possible to effect a theatrical 
experience. Once the characters are set 
in motion, however, they take on a life 
of their own. Although I can determine 
the parameters, I am not completely in 
control of the outcome. I would say that 
in all my work there is this intersection 
of control and accident. 


















































































TS: You have spoken about 
this notion of the character 
earlier , about how you begin 
by cutting shapes from paper. 
You feel that without anything 
having transpired , these 
shapes already have 
character. Once they are 
involved in the performance , 
you have an idea of what the 
characterization is going to 
be. Is that how you exercise 
control? For instance , if you 
used all circles that would be 
a certain kind of event? 


TK: That is definitely true. The shapes 
would take on the sensation of a chorus. 
But it depends on where that group of 
circles find themselves. A character, 
when first cut out, is like a newborn. Its 
life is yet to be determined, and it can be 
tragic or happy. You can get a sense of 
what it might be like, but it’s not clear 
until the performance is complete. 


TS: Is that true of the large 
wood shapes as well? 



TK: The wood pieces are more like 
traditional sculpture. I can manipulate 
and control them; if I see something that 
is appealing, I encourage it. But I am 
curious about why things have the shape 
that they do. The shape of things makes 
them what they are—even on a molecular 
level, there are proteins that have 
certain shapes that are required to 
enable functions in the body. If they 
loose their shape, they are the same 
protein, but they no longer work. This 
has become a hot field in biology, the 
shapes of proteins. And if a shape’s 
meaning is not determined by chance 
but by function, if every molecule has a 
required shape, then why can’t shapes 
also signify emotions and meanings? 

Our culture binds us to see things in 
similar ways, but our responses are 
always a combination of the things 
themselves and the projection of our 
own emotions and feelings. I think the 
wood pieces are very sensual. They are 
almost like human skin and have that 
same sensuality. 


Portrait of a Rectangle , 1991 




TS: How do you relate your 
drawings to the sculpture and 
installations? 


TK: Often the drawings are actually 
portraits of the paper or wood 
characters. They come afterwards; they 
are not studies for sculptures, but are 
investigations of geometry, time, and 
movement. 


TS: Your approach to making 
art is more intuitive than 
cognitive . 



The New York Stage , 1990 


TK: I am an intuitive art worker; 
afterward I find a rational for what I do, 
which is often coincidental to my initial 
actions. I have made many small works 
involving rolled paper cylinders and 
cones. I recently made a work that was 
comprised of three paper cylinders held 
in place with black thread and one 
square of blue silk, which I found 
completely satisfying without any 
historical explanation or personal 
connection. Later I read an article in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association about the first stethoscope, 
invented in 1816 by Rene Laennec. It 
was comprised of three pieces of rolled 
paper; one end was put to the doctor’s 
ear, and the other to the patient’s chest. 
This was the first non-invasive 
diagnostic tool in medicine. Prior to the 
stethoscope, the way a doctor listened to 
someone’s heart or lungs was to put his 
ear to the chest and listen. An elegant 
physician would get a piece of silk and 
place it between himself and the patient. 

I think that the need for a tool like the 
stethoscope developed from puritanical 
modesty and a need to avoid intimacy. 
Using the silk today would probably be 
viewed as being a very provocative 
gesture of intimacy. So my assemblage 
of paper and silk is an unconscious 
metaphor. 


These exchanges between Thomas Kovachevich and Terrie 
Sultan, curator of contemporary art, have been excerpted from 
a series of interviews conducted between November 1990 and 
January 1991. 



Selected Group Exhibitions 


Thomas Kovachevich was born in Detroit, Michigan in 
1942. He received degrees from Michigan State 
University (BA) and the Chicago College of Osteo¬ 
pathic Medicine (DO). He lives and works in New 
York City. 

Selected individual exhibitions: 


1973 "Shadows," Museum of Contemporary Art, 
Chicago, Illinois 

1976 "Paper Dances," Art Park, Lewiston, New York 

1977 "Paper Comes Alive," Four Stages, 

Museum of Contemporary Art, Chicago, 
Illinois 

"Paper Comes Alive," University of Indiana, 
South Bend,Indiana 

"Paper Comes Alive at the Drawing Center," 

The Drawing Center, New York, New York 

1978 Droll/Kolbert Gallery, New York, New York 
"Paper Comes Alive," Center for the Arts 

Midland, Matrix Gallery, Midland, Michigan 
"Paper Comes Alive," Notre Dame University, 
South Bend, Indiana 

1980 Toni Gerber Gallery, Bern, Switzerland 
Portland Center for the Visual Arts, Portland, 

Oregon 

"Paper Water Dances," Hotel Wolfers, Herman 
Daled, Brussels, Belgium 
"Paper Water Dances," Basel Kunsthalle, Basel, 
Switzerland 

"Paper Water Dances," Kunstmuseum, Bern, 
Switzerland 

1981 Betsy Rosenfield Gallery, Chicago, Illinois 

1982 Toni Gerber Gallery, Bern, Switzerland 

1985 Albert and Vera List Arts Center, 

Reference Gallery, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
(catalogue) 

1986 Dart Gallery, Chicago, Illinois 

"Perfo 4-D," Lantaren/Venster, Rotterdam, The 
Netherlands 

"The Seance/An Opera," Baskerville & Watson, 
New York, New York 

1987 Galerie Farideh Cadot, Paris, France 
Farideh Cadot Gallery, New York, New York 

1988 Galerie f arideh Cadot, Paris, France 
"Thomas Kovachevich au cirva," Musees de 

Marseille, Centre de la Vieille Charite, 
Marseille, France (catalogue) 

1989 Farideh Cadot Gallery, New York, New York 
1991 "Thomas Kovachevich: Seeing Invisible Things," 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. (catlogue) 


1971 "White on White," Museum of Contemporary Art, 

Chicago, Illinois 

Museum of Modern Art, Penthouse Gallery, New 
York, New York 

1972 "Docuinenta 5," Kassel, West Germany (catalogue) 

1973 "Eighth Biennale de Paris," Musee de Peinture et 

de Sculpture, Grenoble, France (catalogue) 

1975 "Small Scale in Contemporary Art," Art Institute of 

Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

1976 "Abstract Art in Chicago," Museum of 

Contemporary Art, Chicago, Illinois 
(catalogue) 

"Arnold Bode Exhibition," Kasseler Kunstverein, 
Kassel, West Germany 

1977 "Daley’s Tomb," N.A.M.E. Gallery, 

Chicago, Illinois 

1978 "Flower Show," Hyde Park Art Center, 

Chicago, Illinois 

1979 "A Tribute to Dance," Squibb Gallery, 

Princeton, New Jersey 

1980 "Beyond Object," Aspen Center for the Visual Arts, 

Aspen, Colorado 

1981 "Sculptural Miniatures and Miniature Sculpture," 

Buecker & Harpsichords, New York, New York 
1983 "Fan Show," Hyde Park Art Center, 

Chicago, Illinois 

1985 "Chicago Souvenir," Dart Gallery, Chicago, Illinois 
"Then and Now," Hyde Park Art Center, Chicago, 

Illinois 

"William Hokin Collection," Museum of 

Contemporary Art, Chicago, Illinois (catalogue) 

1986 "Particulars," Baskerville & Watson Gallery, 

New York, New York 

"New Acquisitions," Museum of Contemporary 
Art, Chicago, Illinois 

1987 "First Anniversary Show," Farideh Cadot Gallery, 

New York, New York 

"Drapeaux d’artistes," Musee d’art et d’Histoire, 
Geneva, Switzerland (catalogue) 

1988 "L’Observatoire," Farideh Cadot Gallery, 

New York, New York 

"L’Observatoire," l’Observatoire de Paris, 

Salle Meridienne, Paris, France 
"La double transparence, 30 vases pour le 

cirva," Marseille, France. Exhibition traveled 
throughout France, Begium, and Spain. 
"Zeitlos," Berlin, Kulturstadt Europas, 

Hamburger Bahnhof, Berlin 

1989 "Microsculpture," University of Rhode Island, 

Kingston, Rhode Island 

1990 "Invitational," Curt Marcus Gallery, New York, 

New York 

"Noli Me Tangere," Musee Cantonal des 

Beaux-Arts, Sion, Switzerland (catalogue) 
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Checklist: 

height x width x depth 


Portrait of a Rectangle , 1989 

1/8 inch poplar plywood 

96 x 48 inches 

Courtesy of the artist 

Untitled (vertical), 1989 
watercolor and ink on paper 

11x8 1/2 inches 

Courtesy of the artist 

Portrait of a Rectangle , 1989 

1/8 inch poplar plywood 

96 x 48 inches 

Courtesy of the artist 

The New York Stage , 1990 
granite, steel, polyester, and paper 

36 1/4 x 30 x 30 inches 

Jay Chiat Collection 

Portrait of a Rectangle , 1989 

1/8 inch poplar plywood 

96 x 48 inches 

Courtesy of the artist 

Portrait of a Rectangle , 1990 

1/8 inch poplar plywood 

96 x 48 inches 

Collection of Frank F. Kitchens, New York 

Portrait of a Rectangle , 1989 

1/8 inch poplar plywood 

96 x 48 inches 

Courtesy of the artist 

Portrait of a Rectangle , 1990 

1/8 inch poplar plywood 

96 x 48 inches 

Courtesy of the artist 

Portrait of a Triangle , 1989 

1/8 inch poplar plywood 

96 x 48 inches 

Courtesy of the artist 

Portrait of a Rectangle , 1990 

1/8 inch poplar plywood 

96 x 48 inches 

Courtesy of the artist 

Portrait of a Triangle , 1989 

1/8 inch poplar plywood 

96 x 48 inches 

Courtesy of the artist 

Portrait of a Rectangle , 1990 

1/8 inch poplar plywood 

96 x 48 inches 

Courtesy of the artist 

Untitled (fold), 1989 
watercolor on paper 

8 1/2 x 11 inches 

Courtesy of the artist 

Untitled (black square), 1990 
watercolor on paper 

18 x 24 inches 

Courtesy of the artist 

Untitled (horizontal ribbons), 1989 
watercolor and ink on paper 

8 1/2 x 11 inches 

Courtesy of the artist 

Untitled( red square), 1990 
watercolor on paper 

22 x 30 inches 

Courtesy of the artist 

Untitled (orange triangle), 1989 
watercolor on paper 

8 1/2 x 11 inches 

Courtesy of the artist 

Navajo Rug , 1991 

1/8 inch poplar plywood 

96 x 48 inches 

Courtesy of the artist 

Untitled (pink helix), 1989 
watercolor on paper 

18 x 24 inches 

Courtesy of the artist 

Portrait of a Rectangle , 1991 

1/8 inch poplar plywood 

96 x 48 inches 

Courtesy Curt Marcus Gallery, New York 


Photography credits: 

Balthasar Burkhard: A Stage, 1976 

James Dee: Portrait of a Triangle, 1989; Installation: 

Portraits of Rectangles and Triangles, 1989 - 1991; 
Portrait of a Rectangle, 1991 
Herb Engelsberg: Award, 1985 
E. Kovachevieh: The New York Stage, 1990 
Mark Sink: Portrait of This Room, 1991 


Portrait of a Rectangle, 1991 
1/8 inch poplar plywood 
96 x 48 inches 
Courtesy of the artist 

Twenty Rectangles, 1991 
20 rectangles of 3 inch gummed tape 
dimensions variable 
Courtesy of the artist 


Portrait of a Rectangle, 1991 
1/8 inch poplar plywood 
96 x 48 inches 

Courtesy Curt Marcus Gallery, New York 

Portrait of a Rectangle, 1991 
1/8 inch poplar plywood 
96 x 48 inches 
Courtesy of the artist 


Portrait of the Room, 1991 
gummed tape 
dimensions variable 
Courtesy of the artist 


Untitled (orange ribbon), 1991 
watercolor on paper 
18 x 24 inches 
Courtesy of the artist 


Untitled (ribbon in water), 1991 
watercolor on paper 
22 x 30 inches 
Courtesy of the artist 


Untitled( 12 ribbon sequence), 1991 
watercolor on paper 
18 x 24 inches 
Courtesy of the artist 



















